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scribed for all the Prussian theatres, including 
Hanover, is 'g is never to be pronounced as 
k.' " I have not been able to find these rules 
that apply to all the Prussian theatres, includ- 
ing Hanover. I wish very much that Pro- 
fessor Hewett would produce them, and 
publish the part that treats of g. I have seen 
Count von Hochberg's rules for the royal 
theatres in Berlin. The rule as to g was re- 
printed in Phonet. Stud, i, p. 92. It says : 

" Das g nach n, wenn es mit diesem gleich- 
sam einen laut bildet, darf nur kaum an- 
schlagend und nie wie k gesprochen werden 
(rang nicht rank)." 

I am delighted that in this case I heard cor- 
rectly, for my Grammar says, §385, 1 : "final 
ng is q (=back-nasal-sonant) according to the 
standard." The Count must have had in 
mind some provincial Hanoverian actor, who 
said Dink (=diqk) for Ding (=diq). The 
general statement as to g is, " Die allgemeine 
aussprache des buchstaben g ist die leicht 
anschlagende, zwischen ch und k liegende." 
What does this mean? I do not know. I 
quote Vietor's laconic remark upon these 
rules, " zu bedauern ist, dass die ansichten der 
genannten (Tieck, Devrient, Stockhausen) 
nicht auf besserer phonetischer und ortho- 
epischergrundlageruhen." The above named 
gentlemen had been consulted by Count von 
Hochberg. Who does not pity the poor 
actors who had to pronounce sucha^? No 
wonder that Professor Hewett left Berlin 
convinced that in that city " there is no abso- 
lute uniformity of pronunciation on the same 
stage." It is very clear that the theatrical 
"powers that be " need just such a little book 
as Vietor's, which is the most successful 
and trustworthy attempt to popularize phonet- 
ics. Vietor is a very accurate observer, has 
published very valuable statistics as to pro- 
nunciation in his Phonetische Studien, and is 
free from hobbies and dialect prejudices. 

The following misprints call for correction : 
P. 3 middle, e should be o; p. 12, 1. 2 from the 
bottom, "desselben" should be "derselben"; 
p. 25 middle, e should be 6; p. 26 sub v, the 
first "anlaut" should be "auslaut." In §36 
qu is twice transcribed by kw (ze>=labio-labial) ; 
in the vocabulary and texts it is always tran- 
scribed by kv (z>=labio-dental). 



In conclusion, I should like to express the 
wish that the author add the " Worterverzeich- 
nis " of the German edition to the English 
edition, because it is very valuable for refer- 
ence. 

H. C. G. Brandt. 
Hamilton College. 



GOETHE'S "TASSO." 
Goethes Tasso von Kuno Fischer. Heidel- 
berg, 1890. 8vo, pp. 353. 

This treatise is published as the third and last 
part of the ' Goethe-Schriften, Erste Reihe,' 
by the distinguished Goethe-scholar, and is 
much larger than the two preceding parts, on 
Goethe's "Iphigenie" and "DieErklarungs- 
arten des Goetheschen Faust," which to- 
gether occupy some 150 pages. The present 
work is in every way worthy of its author, and 
represents a distinct gain to our knowledge of 
Goethe and of his workmanship as represent- 
ed in one of his great dramatic masterpieces. 
In the study of " Tasso," as of no other work 
of Goethe except " Faust," we can follow the 
development of modern literary criticism. 
From 1839, the date of the appearance of 
Lewitz' monograph, until the present time, 
there have appeared many critical studies of 
"Tasso," by Leckhardt, Duntzer and 
Kern, by Lewes and Hettner, and especial- 
ly by program-writers, representing a gradual 
change from subjective to objective treatment 
of the work. But it remained for Fischer to 
sift thoroughly the sources of "Tasso" and to 
trace far more thoroughly than had yet been 
done the origin of the dramatis personae, of 
their characteristics, and of a multitude of 
details of the drama ; and, with the aid of refer- 
ences in Goethe's letters aiid diaries to his 
work and his own life, to set forth as clearly 
as possible the ideas which he has incorporat- 
ed in "Tasso," their gradual development, 
and their relation to his own intellectual life. 

Fischer shows that the character of Anto- 
nio, as we find it in the finished poem, did not 
occur in the first concept, the prose "Tasso." 
His reasons for concluding this are based on 
three facts : 

(1.) Antonio is not mentioned in Manso or 
Muratori, the sources from which Goethe 
directly or indirectly took his plot. 
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(2.) Goethe's letter to Duke Karl August 
of April 6, 1789, says referring to "Tasso" : 

" Ich habe noch drei Scenen zu schreiben, 
die mich wie lose Nymphen zum Besten ha- 
ben, mich bald anlacheln und sich nahe zeigen, 
dann wieder sprode thun und sich entfernen." 

And a little later on : 

" Wenn ich vor den Feiertagen die letzte 
Scene des ersten Aktes, wo Antonio zu den 
vier Personen, die wir nun kennen, hinzutritt, 
fertigen konnte, ware ich sehr glucklich. 
Fast zweifle ich dran. Sobald sie geschrieben 
ist, schicke ich sie." 

From this direct testimony of Goethe, 
which has been either overlooked or directly 
contradicted by critics, it is evident that in the 
first concept the fourth scene of the first act 
was missing (else why did Goethe leave it 
untilthe last to be rewritten?), and that Anto- 
nio did not appear in the first act, and there- 
fore was not conceived as in the finished 
drama. 

(3.) As secondary evidence in support of this 
assertion, we have the fact that the first scene 
of the first act was finished in four weeks, 
between Oct. 14 and Nov. 10, 1780; and three 
days later, Nov. 13, Goethe is able to write 
to Frau von Stein: " Mein erster Act ist 
fertig geworden." Although we know with 
what astonishing rapidity Goethe wrote at 
times, it is hardly possible that he wrote one 
scene a day, corresponding in all to 511 lines 
of the finished poem. 

"Tasso," as Goethe first conceived it, was 
not to represent the triumph of the poet over 
the man of the world, ending, as Hettner 
conjectures, with the crowning at the capitol 
at Rome, but was, as Ampere recognised, a 
"heightened ' Werther ' " (cf. Eckermann, 
' Gesprache,' Th. iii, pp. 109 ff., 117 ff.). It 
was a ' Werther ' saved by his creative im- 
pulse and power of song, which Goethe pur- 
posed to portray. 

" Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen wie ich leide " 

01. 343 2 -33)- 
That this theme was present in Goethe's 
mind at the time of the first conception of 
"Tasso," is indicated by the verses ending: 
" Sei ein Mann und folge mir nicht nach," 
with which he prefaced the second edition of 
'Werther' 1775, and he again recurred to it 



in the ' Trilogie der Leidenschaft,' 1823-24. 
It is very characteristic that Goethe, after 
having passed out of the storm-and-stress per- 
iod of his existence, should again take up the 
favorite theme of that period, remodelling it 
to suit his new ideas. What was there in his 
relation to Frau von Stein and in the life of 
Tasso, which would suggest such a plot as that 
proposed by Hettner ? Would the overstep- 
ping of the bounds of Platonic love lead to any- 
thing but a. tragedy ? In the second act of 
the first concept the quarrel probably took 
place between Tasso and a courtling, as 
described by Manso. 

When Goethe took his "Tasso" in hand 
again during the first months of 1788 while at 
Rome, he immersed himself in the study of 
Serassi's 'Vita di Torquato Tasso,' which 
had appeared in 1785. Now first he conceives 
the character of Antonio as we know it. 
Traits were taken from the historical charac- 
ters, Battista Pigna, Antonio Montecati- 
no, and the poet Guarini. But above all he 
has before his mind the image of himself as 
statesman and man of the world, and it is the 
reconciliation of the poet with the statesman, 
of Goethe with Goethe, the subject at that 
time uppermost in his mind, which the second 
theme presents. A fact which has escaped 
Fischer's notice, and which shows how little 
importance is to be attached to the historical 
Antonio Montecatino as the original of 
Goethe's Antonio, is the occurrence of the 
name Battista for Antonio in the fifth scene 
of the manuscript H 1 in the Goethe-archives 
at Weimar (v. Goethe's 'Werke,' Weimar 
edition, vol. x, 1889, p. 428 and pp. 434-37). 
Also, in H 1 verses 3103-4 were as follows : 

" Als hort' ich nur den schwachen Widerklang 
Von Pignas Stimme " 

In reality the historical Pigna corresponds 
better than Montecatino to Goethe's Anto- 
nio. But Goethe has handled this character 
more freely than any of the others, and it is 
ideal rather than historical. 

On pages 443 [>8i]-45o [298] and page 468 
[316] Fischer discusses Tasso's acquaintance 
with Antonio, and arrives at the conclusion 
that there is a dramatic antinomy between the 
first two and the last three acts, in that in the 
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first part Antonio appears as a new acquaint- 
ance of Tasso, while in the last part they are 
represented as having been acquaintances al- 
though not friends before Antonio's departure 
for Rome. The latter part of Fischer's as- 
sertion, viz. that Tasso and Antonio are old 
acquaintances, is correct, as there are numer- 
ous passages in the last three acts referring to 
their previous acquaintance. The former part 
of the assertion, viz. that in the first two acts 
they are represented as meeting for the first 
time, Fischer bases on 11. 760-62, 1196-98, 
1219-22, and especially on 11. 939-40: 

•' Und nun, da wir Antonio wieder haben, 
1st dir ein neuer kluger Freund gewiss." 

In a note on p. 447 [295] Fischer expressly 
states "that there is no passage in the first 
two acts bearing on the relation of Tasso and 
Antonio, from which we could infer that they 
are old acquaintances and opponents." In 
this I disagree entirely with Fischer. If there 
were such a contradiction, Fischf.r would be 
compelled to conclude that it was due to the 
character of Antonio in the first concept, 
which was superseded by the Antonio of the 
finished drama, i. e. the rival at the court of 
Alphonso, with whom Tasso has the quarrel 
in the second act. But by Manso this rival is 
not described as a new acquaintance, and in 
fact the quarrel as depicted by Manso necessi- 
tates the supposition of an intimate acquaint- 
ance between Tasso and Antonio. It might be 
possible however, that Goethe has here de- 
picted his relation to Baron Fritsch during 
the first part of his stay at Weimar, as it is a 
well-known fact that Fritsch considered 
Goethe an upstart ; but this is very. uncertain. 
If, as Fischer asserts, and I believe correct- 
ly, the character of Antonio first took form in 
Goethe'S mind in Italy, how is this supposed 
contradiction to be explained ? Was it neces- 
sary that Tasso should be represented as a 
new arrival at the court of Ferrara in order to 
account for Antonio's jealousy and the conse- 
quent quarrel? Not at all. Nor do I think 
that it was Goethe's intention to account in 
this way for the quarrel, at least not in the 
second version. When Tasso arrived at the 
court of Ferrara, he was, as he himself says, an 
" unerfahrner Knabe," a poet with talent but 
without brilliant achievements. He was joy- 



ously received by the Princess Lucretia and by 
her introduced to her sister Leonore, but he 
often came in contact with the sedate states- 
man Antonio, who was, according to his own 
statement, careful in the selection of his 
friends, and who regarded with displeasure 
the stormy passion and unrestrained conduct 
of the "boy."' Some time after Tasso's ar- 
rival, Antonio was sent on a mission to Rome, 
and during his long absence Tasso has grown 
into a young man, retaining naturally some of 
the faults and excesses which are due to his 
youth and poetic imagination, but beloved by 
all and achieving the highest renown by his 
poetic works. When Antonio returns, after 
having brought his mission to a successful end, 
it is to find his place as favorite at the court 
occupied by this " MCissigganger," as he in- 
vidiously calls him ; and we are not astonish- 
ed at his vexation and his harsh treatment of 
Tasso, which brings about the quarrel. Could 
anything be more exasperating to a man of 
Antonio's rank and age than Tasso's self-con- 
fident and indiscrete greeting? " Sei mir 
willkommen, den ich gleichsam jetzt zum 
erstenmal erblicke." But it is the very con- 
sciousness of the injustice of his treatment of 
Tasso, which prepares the way for the final 
friendship that springs up after, and in conse- 
quence of, the tragedy of Tasso's love. 

Three of the four passages which Fischer 
cites as proving that the acquaintance is a 
recent one, are from Tasso's mouth, and are 
to be ascribed to the change which has taken 
place in him ; and the last two are important 
in accounting for the quarrel. The other 
passage, the speech of the princess (11. 939-40) 
quoted above, refers to Antonio's long absence 
and tothe friendship, instead of mere acquaint- 
ance, which she hopes to bring about between 
them ; and Fischer's assertion is directly dis- 
proved by her speech, 11. 767-779; especially 
11. 767-70, 775-79 : 

Es ist unmoglich dass ein alter Freund, 
Der lang entfernt ein fremdes Leben fiihrte, 
Im Augenblick da er uns wiedersieht. 
Sich wieder gleich wie ehmals finden soil. 
Wird er dann 
Auch naher kennen, was du diese Zeit 
Geleistet bast; so stellt er dich gewiss 
Dem Dichter an die Seite, den er' jetzt 
AIs Riesen dir entgegenstellt. 
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Tasso's words, 11. 941-50, also presuppose an 
earlier acquaintance. How could Tasso form 
such a judgment from the meeting in Act i, sc. 
4 alone ? But it is very unfortunate for Fisch- 
er's theory that Antonio does not refer to 
their acquaintance as new in Act ii, sc. 3. 
Moreover, the whole tone of their meeting in 
Act i, sc. 4 is that of men acquainted with each 
other, as is shown especially by Antonio's 
answer to Tasso's greeting, 11. 581-84 : 
Tasso. 
Auch meinen Gruss ! Ich hoffe mich der Nahe 
Des vielerfahrnen Mannes auch zu freun. 

Antonio. 
Du wirst mich wahrhaft finden, wenn du je 
Aus deiner Welt in meine schauen magst. 
This assumption of a dramatic antinomy leads 
Fischer to the yet more subjective statement, 
that there is the same contradiction in the re- 
lation of Antonio and Leonore in the first two 
and the last three acts. He reads out of 11. 
577-78. 

Auch ich begriisse dich, wenn ich schon ziirne. 
Du kommst nur eben da ich reisen muss, 
the fact that Leonore and Antonio meet for the 
first time. 

Fischer, also, conceives Goethe's Tasso 
in accordance with the historical Tasso, as 
having spent ten years at the court of Ferrara, 
p. 391 [239]. This, of course, would be irre- 
concilable with the assumption that in the 
first two acts Antonio meets Tasso for the first 
time, and would be another example of the 
antinomy. Assuredly Goethe does not de- 
pict Tasso as a man thirty-one years of age, 
and he cannot have been so long at the court of 
Ferrara. Antonio calls him 'Knabe'l. 1599 
(cf. note in Thomas's ed.), and the entire 
shading of his character is youthful. It must 
also be considered that although Tasso and 
the princess have since their first meeting 
entertained a secret love for each other, it is 
only on this day that they confess it to each 
other (Act ii, sc. 1). 

On pages 467' [315] and 475 [323] Fischer 
misconceives the cause and nature of Tasso's 
punishment. He places the blame of the 
quarrel entirely upon Antonio's shoulders, 
and thinks that Tasso was unjustly punished. 
It seems to me that Tasso bears, if not as 
much blame as Antonio, at least a part of the 



blame. It is his uncontrolled, stormy manner, 
his want of tact and disregard for the person- 
ality of others, which offends Antonio ; and 
when finally in a moment of unrestrained 
passion he draws the sword on Antonio, it is 
the transgression of the law which brings on 
him arrest. However much we may sympa- 
thize with him, we must not forget that he has 
made himself amenable to the law, and there- 
fore he is punished (cf. 11. 1415 and 1528-32). 
It is a forerunner and intimation of the second 
and greater transgression of the " Sitte " in 
the last act, which precipitates the tragedy. 

With the exception of these few points I can 
only praise the book. It is one of the most 
finished and , scholarly studies of a work of 
literature which Goethe-scholarship has given 
us. 

George A. Hench. 
University of Michigan. 



Der franzosische Accent, eine phonetische 
Untersuchung von Ed. Schwan und E. 
Pringsheim. [Sonderabdruck aus dem 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprach- 
en und Litteraturen.] Leipzig, 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 68. 

Diez says that in none of the Romance lan- 
guages is it so easy to determine the position 
of the accent as in French, yet discussion of 
this question has followed discussion, and no 
sure result has yet been reached. Eduard 
Schwan, Privatdocent in the University of 
Berlin, here reviews the various theories that 
have been advanced, and divides them into 
five groups — which however cannot always be 
clearly separated. 

I. The first group has but few adherents. 
It was introduced by Olivet in his ' Traite' 
de la prosodie francoise ' (1736), where he 
says that French has no accent (accent 
prosodique), its monotony being however 
relieved by the oratorical accent (accent 
oratoire). Masset (1606), Maupas, Grima- 
rest and, to a certain degree, Theodore de 
Beza hold the same view. In Germany, 
Pcoetz was one of its adherents, but went 
over later to the following group. 

II. This group, that of the historical school 
as represented by Diez, regards the accent as 
resting on the last sonorous syllable, the Latin 
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